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FOUR PIONEERS 


S INVESTORS are well aware, 
pate has long decreed that 
annual reports be mailed to share 
owners in envelopes. 

Most of them still are, but, 
thanks to Frank H. Case, Assistant 
Secretary of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, 
we ve learned that four pioneers 
have broken through the custom 
barrier recently by mailing their 
annual reports without envelopes. 

The four are: Florida Power & 
Light Company—which was the 
first to take the step four years 
ago—Northern Illinois Gas Com- 
pany. Swift & Company and Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. 

Together, these four enterprises 


now have nearly 400.000 stock- 
he yiders. 
All of the companies report, 


Mr. Case said, “widespread favor- 
able shareowner reaction and no 
significant unfavorable reaction. 
There seems to be no doubt but 
that 


shareowners viewed the change as 


at least in these instances 


a mark of corporate efficiency. a 
trait close to their hearts.” 

The four also believe. he added, 
that annual reports mailed without 
envelopes are more likely to at- 
tract since 


immediate attention. 





the impulse to leaf through the 
report as soon as it arrives is 
greater, And, of course, the fact 
that the public is accustomed to 
getting many magazines in the 
same way is a factor which may 
influence stockholder acceptance. 
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By dispensing with envelopes, 
the companies save the cost of the 
envelopes, their printing, the labor 
of inserting the reports, sealing or 
tucking in the flaps and additional 
postage due to envelope weight. 

Most annual reports, whether 
mailed in envelopes or not, move 
via some classification of third- 
class mail. 
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HIGH SPEED 
STOCK ‘TABLES 


By L. A. Bropny 


General Business Editor. The Associated Press 


mvnwe New York Stock Ex- 
l CHANGE is being moved closer 
to the millions of investors around 
the country. 

Automated transmission and 
typesetting of stock lists for after- 
noon newspapers at speeds that 
were only a dream a few years ago 
was inaugurated by The Associated 
Press July 6—enabling more news- 
papers to print complete tables 
with prices only minutes old. 

The new service—automated 
high-speed Teletypesetter (TTS) 
stock tabulations—-gives sharehold- 
ers in American business a more 
immediate watch over their invest- 
ments—a figurative look over the 
shoulders of brokers on the Stock 
Exchange trading floor. 

Stock lists arrive at newspapers 
at five times the speed of previous 
methods and the new service 
using the established system of 
Teletypesetter — automatically sets 
the tables into type ready for the 
printing process. 

Even those with engineering de- 
erees might stutter over automat- 
ed high-speed Teletypesetter stock 
tabulation. But its application of 
known principles of news trans- 
mission. plus electronic develop- 
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ments in engineering laboratories 
of The Associated Press. makes it 
an almost natural evolution in the 
wire service business. 

Simply stated it is: Four sep- 
arate wires, running from AP 
headquarters in New York to 
each of the subscribing newspa- 
pers, are used, The stock lists are 
broken into sections and the sep- 
arate sections—in alphabetical or- 
der—-are sent over any of the 
four wires. The sections are reas- 
sembled in newspaper composing 
rooms after being set automatically 
into type. Besides the use of mul- 
tiple wires. the speed of transmis- 
sion of each wire has been stepped 
up. To utilize the extra wire speed 














L. A. Brophy, General Business Editor of The 
Associated Press, has spent more than 38 years 
with that news-gathering organization. After 
working for several newspapers in Ohio, he 
joined the Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1920. Thereafter, he was Feature Editor in 
Chicago and Washington and News Editor in 
Chicago before transferring to the New York 
General Office twenty-one years ago. 
Following several years as News Supervisor 
Re 4 on the General Desk in New York, Mr. Brophy 
served for five years as News Editor of AP World Service. Since 


Sureau of the AP 


December, 1950, he has been General Business Editor, a period of 
time during which AP’s financial quotations service has been con- 
verted to Teletypesetter operation. 





two Teletypesetter operators are as- 
signed to each wire. 

The use of the eight operators 
on the four wires, plus the greater 
wire speed, sends the lists out at 
the combined rate of 34 agate lines 

the small-sized type papers use 
for stock tables—per minute. Each 
line lists the name of the stock, 
dividend rate, sales, high, low, and 
last prices, and the net change. 
stocks 
single wire at a speed of only six 


Previously. moved on ia 
agate lines per minute. 
Thus. the stock 
faster than the Teletype (printed 


tables move 


word) transmission of regular 
\ single Teletype 


wire transmits at the rate of 60 


news stories. 
words per minute. The new service 
speeds stock tables at the equiva- 
lent of 265 words per minute. 
Why did the AP need a faster 
system for transmission of stocks? 
Perhaps the answer can be found 
in the greatly increased interest in 
share ownership. The N. Y. Stock 
Exchange disclosed recently that 


there were 12.490.000 sharehold- 


2 


ers in the country early in 1959, 
These American 
porations are vitally interested in 
the daily fluctuations of their in- 


owners of cor- 


vestments. This army of investors 
has grown from 8,630,000 in 1956 
and 6,490,000 in 1952. 

The new stock table service was 
two years in planning and was de- 
signed for afternoon newspapers 
which print editions while the mar- 
ket is open and prices changing. 

Morning newspapers since 1953 
had the stock lists 
able on Teletypesetter. Generally, 


have avail- 
though, they require only the clos- 
ing lists and aren't particularly 
pressed for price revisions, A spe- 
cial Teletypesetter service, using 
six wires, has been speeding clos- 
ing lists to The Wall Street Journal 
in New York and its editions across 
the country since 1953. 

Many afternoon newspapers tak- 
ing the new service are making use 
of Teletypesetter for the first time. 
And the convenience of the closing 
lists. automatically set with such 
speed and accuracy in the final 
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transmission each day by the new 
service, has attracted attention of 
many morning newspapers, 


Teletypesetter was adopted by 
AP in 1951, and is the latest 
method of transmitting news, In- 
cluding stock quotations, in type. 

\t one time, stock quotations 
were sent by Morse code. At the 
receiving end, they had to be 
typewritten by Morse operators, 
edited by the newspaper staff and 
set in type at linecasting machines. 

The Teletype, which supplanted 
telegraph and is still widely in use, 
transmits the printed word. but 
newspapers still have to edit this 
copy before it is set in type. 

Teletypesetter—TTS in the trade 
—eliminates the need for detailed 
editing of wire service copy by 
newspapers and manually setting 
each story or stock list on a line- 
casting machine. TTS copy, al- 
ready edited at a central point. ar- 
rives on a printed monitor copy, 
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accompanied by a perforated paper 
tape. This tape is perforated by 
the transmitted electrical impulses 
directly alongside the newspapers’ 
linecasting machines. The tape 
feeds automatically into the line- 
casting machines and no further 
manual operation is necessary for 
the story to be put into type. In 
effect, a single transmission from 
New York can operate linecasting 
machines all over the circuit. 

Because of pressure of edition 
times on afternoon newspapers. 
some have had to use 25 to 30 man- 
ually operated linecasting machines 
to speed into type the lists from 
four major stock markets. The new 
service completes the job using 
only four machines—one for each 
wire—with a spare available. The 
complete “Big Board” closing list 
is transmitted and automatically 
set into type in 35 minutes! 

The greater accuracy of the new 
service is unquestionable. Each list 
is checked after transmission and 
any necessary corrections are sent. 
With only one central transmission 
operation required to make the 
master tape, the percentage of er- 
rors understandably is much less 
than when several hundred line- 
casting operations are required, 

How does the new service keep 
up with price changes throughout 
the day? Revisions are made by 
resending the entire list with latest 
prices included. In the ease of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the 
complete list is sent five times 
daily. Each transmission is timed 
to meet editions of the newspapers. 
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Other markets covered by the 
new service are the American Stock 
Exchange, Midwest, and the New 
York Stock Exchange bond list. 


The service also brings newspa- 










per readers a complete listing of 
mutual funds, news stories about 
“Big Board” stock and bond move- 
ments, Chicago livestock tables and 
leading commodity market reports. 

The Associated Press has been 
gathering and transmitting com- 
plete stock market lists for its mem- 
1929. More than 100 
employes tabulate, transmit and 
check stock tables. The new serv- 
ice alone utilizes 50 persons. 


bers since 
































Let’s follow a sale on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange: 

Broker Jones buys 200 shares 
of A. T. & T. at $80 per share. A 
record of the transaction is sent by 
pneumatic tube to an upper floor 
of the Exchange. There it is sent 
out on a printed tape over the Ex- 
change’s own tickers. Printed tape 
should not be confused with the 
perforated tape that automatically 
operates linecasting machines. 


ch ee 
C gtint y 
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These Stock Exchange tickers 
are AP’s first contact with the list, 
and the first AP employes to han- 
dle the prices are its tabulators. 

Each tabulator watches a_par- 
ticular group of stocks, When the 
tabulator with A, T. & T. on his 
list sees it in the tape, he records 
the sale onto a printed form al- 
ready containing A. T. & T.’s divi- 
dend rate and previous close. 

At frequent intervals tabulators’ 
sheets are collected. 
operator 


They go 
to an who sends out 
the list on AP’s general service 
financial wires. In this service, dif- 
fering from TTS, quotations reach 
newspapers on strips of gummed 
tape. These strips are pasted onto 
printed forms—similar to the ones 
used by tabulators—in the news- 
paper office and are manually set 
on linecasting machines. Price re- 
visions throughout the day are 
made on the gummed tape service 
by sending the individual changes. 

Many take 
pride in carrying complete stock 


newspapers great 
lists and at some hours of the day 
almost the entire effort of their 
composing rooms may be bent on 
getting the lists into type. 

The wires of the new service ex- 
tend from New York to New Eng- 
land, west to Nebraska and south 
to Florida. A rapid expansion is in- 
dicated by the enthusiastic recep- 
tion it has received, In time, I be- 
lieve, the new service could enable 
an investor anywhere in the nation 
to follow hourly prices on_ the 
Stock Exchange—by reading his 
hometown newspaper. 
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annually could be obtained from 
a mere three issues, and there was 
no intent to recommend any of 
the stocks named. 

Nevertheless, it may be interest- 
ing to check up on the perform- 
ance of one of the portfolios— 
the first of the 10 used: 

That particular group included 
Abbott 
tomarily pays cash common divi- 
dends in January, April, July and 
October; Pacific Lighting, which 
sends out dividend checks usually 
in February, May, August and 
November; and Smith Kline & 
French, which generally makes dis- 
bursements in March, June, Sep- 


Laboratories, which cus- 


tember and December. 

At mid-July of last year, 10 
shares of each of these three com- 
mon stocks had a combined mar- 
ket value of only $1,840. 

From that portfolio an investor 
would have received the following 
dividend checks in the 12 succeed- 
ing months: $6 in August from 
Pacific Lighting, 85 in September 
from Smith Kline & French, $4.50 
in October from Abbott Laborato- 
ries, $6 in November from PL, $11 
in December from SK&F, $5.50 in 
January from AL, $6 in February 
from PL. $6 in March from SK&F, 
$4.50 in April from AL, $6 in 
May from PL, $7.50 in June from 
SK&F and $4.50 in July from AL. 

For the year, his monthly divi- 
dend checks 
to S11- 


few pennies in excess of $6. 


ranging from $4.50 
would have averaged a 


Total dividend income of $72.50 


for the 12 months would have been 
equivalent to a return of 3.94 per 
cent on his investment. 

By July 15 of this year, the mar- 
ket value of this three-stock port- 
folio had risen to $2,929, repre- 
senting a “paper profit” of $1,089, 
or 59 per cent, over the $1,840 
cost 12 months earlier. 

No check up was made on the 
performances of the other nine sam- 
ple portfolios, but it wouldn’t be 
a difficult task to do so. 

In case any reader would like 
to take on the assignment for 
himself, they were: 

International Business Machines, 
Adams-Millis and 
Harvester. 

Idaho 
leum and 


International 


Power, Amerada Petro- 

Air Reduction. 
Telephone &  Tele- 
graph, Hooker Electrochemical 
and United Biscuit. 

Liggett & Myers, American Can 
and Great Western Sugar. 

Outboard Marine, 
Snuff and Ingersoll-Rand. 

G. W. Helme. McCall Corpora- 
tion and Allied Chemical. 

Alpha Portland Cement, Allied 
Kid and Household Finance. 

American Natural Gas, Associ- 
ates Investment and Lily Tulip 
Cup. 

Lerner Stores. Union Oil of Calli- 


fornia and American Bakeries. 


American 


American 


Let it be emphasized again: 
Nothing in this article can be in- 
terpreted as a recommendation to 
buy, sell or hold any of the specifi 
stocks mentioned. 
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MERICAN Morors CorporatIon. 
A 1958 volume leader, continued 
to be the most active listed stock 
during the first half of 1959, chalk- 
ing up a round-lot turnover of 
6.612.700 shares. 

If it should continue to be as ac- 
tive in the final half, volume will 
top 13,000,000 shares and set a 
new mark so far as available rec- 
ords show, Individual turnover 
leader statistics have only been 
kept since 1940, in which time the 
record for any stock was 11.- 
889.800 shares of Commonwealth 
& Southern in 1946. 
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AMERICAN 


MOTORS 


IN THE VAN 


Royal Dutch Petroleum, which 
led the volume parade in the first 
six months of last year, fell to 
eleventh place in the same 1959 
period; while P. Lorillard, second 
most active issue in the initial half 
of 1958, didn’t have sufficient vol- 
ume this year to rank among the 
top 25. 

The total reported volume of 
trading on the “Big Board” in the 
first six months of this year 
W hich, of course, excludes odd-lots 

increased to 442,703,739 shares, 
193,264,470 
shares in the same period of 1930. 
\s compared with the first half of 
last year, the 1959 total showed an 
increase of 144,857,463 shares, or 
16.5 per cent, 


the largest since 


Combined volume for the 25 
leaders amounted to 74,006,900 
shares, representing nearly 17 per 
cent of total turnover. In the first 
half of last year, volume for that 
period’s 25 leaders amounted to 
almost 18 per cent of reported turn- 
over, 

Eleven stocks gained admission 
to the group of 25 volume leaders 
this year. In order of their 1959 
turnover rankings, they were: 

Ford Motor, Fruehauf Trailer. 
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Benguet Consolidated, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, International 
Telephone & Telegraph, General 
Tire & Rubber, Thiokol Chemical, 
Radio Corporation, 
Whitney, Alleghany 


and Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Fairbanks 
Corporation 
Issues displaced in order of 
their 1958 volume rankings— were: 

P. Lorillard, “Shell” Transport 
& Trading, North American Avia- 
tion, General Dynamics, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical, Phillips Pe- 
troleum, General Electric. Atchison 





Topeka & Santa Fe, Polaroid Cor- 
poration, Safew ay Stores and 
Servel, Ine. 

This year’s 25 volume leaders in- 
cluded 6 automotive stocks. 4 elec- 
trical, 3 aircraft, 3 foreign, 2 steels 
and | each chemical, financial. ma- 
chinery, petroleum, railroad, rub- 
ber and utility, 

In the table below, the number 
in parenthesis after the name of a 
stock indicates its turnover rank- 
ing in the first six months of last 
year. 





25 MOST ACTIVE LISTED STOCKS IN FIRST HALF OF 1959 


issue, 
American Motors Corp. (3). 
Aluminium Ltd. (14 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) (4) 
General Motors Corp. (5) 
Avco Corp. (19) ...... 
Sperry Rand Corp. (16) 
Studebaker-Packord Corp. (20 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. (9 
Ford Motor Co. na 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. ...... 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. (1 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (7 
Benguet Consolidated Inc. 
Pan American World Airways 
Internat‘l Tel. & Tel. 
General Tire & Rubber 
Raytheon Co. (15) 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
Radio Corp. ....... 
Boeing Airplane Co. (17 


Fairbanks Whitney Corp. 
Alleghany Corp. 
Chrysler Corp. (11) 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. (6) 


* Old and new issues combined. 


Admitted to NYSE in Dec. 


Reported Round-Lot Sales 
During First 6 Months of: 





1959 1958 
Se ree 6,642,700 3,739,200 
ince ws 4,902,300 1,729,700 
Sone eae 4,559,900 3,060,100 
sbeaeatis 4,194,100 3,054,500 
3,919,300 1,547,800 
5 ar Sia Go rw 3,801,600 1,662,400 
Sanam 3,610,100 1,515,000 
2,944,900* 1,825,000 
2,852,400 1,145,400 
ek tareee eae 2,833,600 1,061,300 
2,796,900 3,817,700 
2,660,500 2,890,700 
2,485,200 700,300 
2,447,600 484,416 
2,445,600* 824,600 
2,309,700 666,200 
2,308,900 1,707,700 
2,270,000* 519,300* t 
2,166,300 1,006,700 
2,137,600 1,591,200 
2,079,700 1,041,000 
1,971,800 988,000 
1,944,600 1,815,500 
1,865,100 966,100 
1,855,700 3,028,100 
1958. 
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ISTED stocks split in a ratio of 
L 2-for-1 or better spurted to 51 
in the first six months of 1959, 

That total—second only to the 
36 splits effected in the correspond- 
ing period of 1956—was 920 per 
cent greater than the 5 such splits 
during the first half of last year. 

Splits of 2-for-1 or better during 
the first half-year have compared 
as follows in the course of the last 


decade: 


1959... 51 1954... 13 
1958... 5 1953... 13 
1957...26 1952... 24 
1956...56 1951... 26 
1955...47 1950... 11 


Of the 51 splits by mid-year, 39 
came in the second quarter, and 
the total for those three months 
alone exceeded the number during 
the full 12 months of 1958 (12), 
1954 (34), 1953 (23), 1952 (35), 
1950 (33) and 1949 (17). How- 
ever, it was, of course. well below 
the record of 88 splits in the full 
vear 1956. 

\ list of the dozen splits in a ratio 
of 2-for-1 or better during the first 
three months of this year was pub- 
lished in The Exchange Magazine 
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SPLITS 



















for May, 1959, and the 39 splits in 
the second quarter appear in the 
accompanying tabulation. 

Here’s the breakdown by ratios: 
23 were 2-for-1, 2 were 21/-for-1, 
13 were 3-for-l and 1 was 4-for-1. 

Thirty-five of the 39 stocks split 
during the second quarter—nearly 
90 per cent—advanced in market 
price during the six months ended 
June 30, 1959, Two of the four 
others declined less than $1 per 
share each; while the other two— 
National Tea and Freeport Sul- 
phur—registered respective losses 
of $2.75 and $4.75 per share. 

All but ten of the market price 
advances during the six months 























Four of 
my stocks 
split 


My stock 
split 2 for| 








ended June 30, last, amounted to by Smith Kline & French, $26.87 
$5 per share or more. The largest by Libbey-Owens-Ford, $24.50 by 
gains in that period were $61.50 Bell & Howell and $22.12. by 
per share by Zenith Radio, $27.25. Thiokol Chemical. 





39 LISTED STOCKS SPLIT IN A RATIO OF 2-FOR-1 OR BET) 


Split Effective 1958 = 

Ratio Date Close ae] 
PETS kina p.winwage este oeewree ew eels came 2-for-1 4/9 $15, $ 
Amer. Agric. Chemical abide Re Ee 3-for-1 5/11 2912 
Amer. Mach. & Metals cnwaee ; 2-for-1 4/16 34 
American Tel. & Tel. ate Yoho as ; “exe 3-for-1 6/1 75 
Bell & Howell Co. a aparqyaitetmardionmanerercce arerenine 2-for-1 5/11 42/2 
Bestwall Gypsum PE eT eT ee 2/2-for-1 6/8 3136 
California Packing .............4-.. ; xan 2-for-1 6/19 24/2 
Colgate-Palmolive errr er ity Sie ROE A hare 3-for-1 5/25 2972 
De Vilbiss Co. 'Mpka Rad ake nasa ; 2-for-1 5/14 191% 
Denver & Rie Grande ..... i. cc ccccccccnsccccces 3-for-1 6/1 19/2 
Eastern Stainless Steel — 2-for-1 4/16 2734 
Gustman Meda .....0 oc ccc cw sees 2-for-1 4/14 72% 
Florida Power & Light 5 lia sw , 2-for-1 6/2 45g 
Freeport Sulphur 3-for-1 5/6 33 
General Cigar 3-for-1 5/4 2334 
Gen. Portland Cement ............00ccceecceees 2-for-1 5/4 40 
Gulf States Utilities 2-for-1 6/26 2778 
Hoffman Electronics eodseeths Gaynarl ae-aae- oo Sere hawG 2-for-1 6/26 21% 
Inland Steel Co. ; 3-for-1 5/15 4814 
Interchemical Corp. ........... rbcksd: Speed ES 2V2-for-1 4/2 244 
Libbey-Owens-Ford spare ‘ ar 2-for-1 5/19 481/2 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. Pi sighdad & - 2-for-1 5/15 48 
Lorillard (P. 4 Seep ace eae : 2-for-1 5/4 3956 
I GRE oii ect 2ecaeeetetosexseayeds neces 3-for-1 4/13 223% 
Nopco Chemical pa aes ae 2-for-1 4/27 2812 { 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 5: nde 55 @ Gnsmpaclan arene 2-for-1 5/18 2838 
Pfizer (Chas. . sipranenre, Gemnage 3-for-1 5/18 3412 
Philadelphia & Reading ; ; aro 2-for-1 5/28 33% 
Pillsbury Co 2-for-1 4/22 37 
Pitney-Bowes sah Anis acer sehen se eeratae 3-for-1 5/18 32 
Reichhold Chemicals ee 2-for-1 4/17 28% 
Reynolds Tobacco 2-for-1 5/7 4538 
Smith, Kline & French re 2 . 5 oes 3-for-1 6/1 3456 
South Jersey Gas . 5 Aarne eae Sed 2-for-1 5/27 2436 
Starrett (L. S.) 4-for-1 6/11 16 
Stauffer Chemical : : 2-for-1 5/11 503% 
Thiokol Chemical ; 3-for-1 5/1 3236 
Warner-Lambert Pharm. ...........cccccceccece 2-for-1 6/10 46Ve 
Zenith Radio 3-for-1 5/25 64% 


Note: Price Adjustments were made for stock dividends and splits where applicable. * Difference between 
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r Only two of the 39 tabled stocks highs for the six months then end- 
y Nopco Chemical at $42.50 per ed. However, several others closed 
y share and Smith Kline & French at — only slightly under their peaks for 
$01.87—closed on June 30 at their — that half-year period. 





OR-1 OR BETTER DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1959 


__\st Half 1959 __ 











1958 _ Price Range—First Six Months of 1959 __ Price Price 
Close Qpen High Low Close Swing” Change 
$15, $15 $212 $147% $ 18% $ 6% $+ 3% 
29/2 29/2 387%, 29% 3456 9% + 5Ve 
34 33% 593% 333%, 53% 26 +19% 
75 75 89 747s 80% 148 + 5% 
42/2 42 73 38 67 35 +242 
3136 312 45% 312 397% 14g + 82 
24\/2 243% 3458 24/2 301% 10% + 5% 
297% 30 43% 29% 37% 14 + 7% 
1914 19368 23 181% 213% 4%, + 22 
191 19368 212 19 1934 22 + W% 
27% 27% 31% 2458 27 74 ~~ oe 
72% 72 91% 685 857s 22% +1334 
45% 4514 48/2 424 465 6% + Ti 
33 338 3736 28 2814 I~ — 4% 
233 23Ve 32 23 26V2 9 + 3% 
40 39/2 4372 37 412 67% + 1% 
2778 273% 325% 272 292 5% + 1% 
21% 2073 43 18 35% 2478 +1458 
4814 4838 53% 433% 522 95% + 4% 
241% 2414 377% 23% 352 1458 +11% 
481/2 4778 76% 47/2 7538 294 + 2672 
48 4814 6312 477% 59V2 1558 +112 
395% 39/2 463% 37 46 9%, + 6% 
2234 2278 247% 20 20 478 — 2% 
282 | 281 422 28 422 14/2 +14 
2838 281% 30 272 27% 22 — 
34/2 3478 45% 3236 37/2 1278 + 3 
33% 33/2 6534 328 51 3354 + 17% 
37 3676 47/2 36144 42 11% + § 
32 31% 4234 29 39 1334 aE 
281% 28/2 401% 27% 33% 13 + 5 
45368 4536 58 453 54/2 123% + 9V% 
3458 3438 6178 3258 617% 29% + 27%, 
2438 24V/2 265 22% 3434 43g + % 
16 1612 26% 16/2 23% 93%, + 7%, 
50% 501g 71 49/2 64 21% +135 
3238 32% 72 293% 54/2 424 +222 
4618 46 57% 44V/2 563% 123% +10% 
6434 653% 13634 593% 126% 773 +612 


jifference between high and low in first six months of 1959. t Comparing 1958 close with close on June 30, 1959. 
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SUCCESS 
can STORY 


By Louis STEIN 
President, Food Fair Stores, Inc. 





EF ARLIER this year it was my unable to offer encouragement. 
pleasure to welcome a special Finally, one house, with what 
group of 1,309 new stockholders. must have then seemed reckless 
They received over $4 million abandon, agreed to underwrite an 
worth of common stock purchased — issue of 78,000 shares of common 
on the installment plan over a six- at $11 a share. Of this price, Food 
year period at a total cost of Fair received $8.80 gross and the 
$1.142,000. They were employes, $2.20 balance was considered a 
who participated in a stock pur- proper commission in view of the 
chase plan for which payroll de- times and the risky nature of the 
ductions began in January, 1953. infant supermarket industry. 
This incident, by contrast, re- The growth over the 22 years 
minds me of the more trying days _ since the initial stock offering, and 
of 1937 when the fledgling Food even in the six years since the em- 
Fair Stores undertook its first pub-  ploye stock purchase plan was in- 
lie financing. Few professional in- augurated, has been rewarding to 
vestment people had heard of us — stockholders-investors, who now 
then, and | remember spending number over 14,000. 
several days pounding pavements An employe, for example, who 
and knocking on doors in an at- in 1953 subscribed to 32. shares, 
tempt to stimulate interest in our paid $20 a share, or $640, over a 
then little known company. Not six-year period. Meanwhile, splits 
many investment banking houses boosted the number of his shares to 
were willing even to listen to our 60, with market value at distribu- 
proposal, and most who did were — tion in January above $2.200. 
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Louis Stein, President of Food Fair Stores, 
Inc., Was born in Union, New Jersey, in 1906, 
and was graduated from Fordham University 
Law School in 1926. Since he was then only 20 
years old, he had to wait a year before taking 


his bar examination. 


After practicing law in Jersey City, he 
joined what is now Food Fair in 1929 as Finan- 
cial Advisor and General Counsel. He became 
a Director in 1937; Vice-President in 1940; 


President in 1953. 





Mr. Stein is a Director of the National State Bank of Newark, 
N. J., Reading Tube Corporation, Dan River Mills, Inc., World 
Affairs Council and the United Fund of Philadelphia. 





The original purchasers of stock 
of Food Fair in 1937, of course, 
also have fared well. Stock splits 
and dividends have increased an 
original investment of LOO shares 
worth $1,100 to 1.112 shares worth 
more than $40,060, 

With the present shares paying 
$1 each in annual dividends, yearly 
income on original buyers’ hold- 
ings would exceed the original 
purchase price, 

The business now known as 
Food Fair Stores had its origin in 
Harrisburg in 1920, when Samuel 
Friedland, founder and now board 
chairman, opened a small meat 
market. During the next ten years, 
this one unit expanded into a chain 
of 25 small meat and combination 
meat and grocery stores in the 
Harrisburg, Reading, Lancaster 
and Philadelphia quadrangle. 

It was in 1932. in the depths of 
the depression, that Sam together 
with his associates—first investi- 
vated the idea of opening a large 
store with low overhead. low mark- 
up. mass display, self-service and 
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fast turn-over. Their first super- 
market opened in Harrisburg in 
April, 1933. The store was a 10.000 
square foot garage rented for $150 
a month, painted and scrubbed. 

Even though typical prices were 
1914 cents for butter, 1] cents a 
dozen for oranges and a penny a 
piece for eggs, the first week’s sales 
of $15.000 were astounding. 

The second unit was opened in 
Reading in 1933; number three in 
York, and number four in Colum- 
bia. Pennsylvania, followed the 
next vear. The die was cast and by 
1937 Food Fair had closed all its 
smaller markets and was operating 
supermarkets, exclusively. 

It thus was the first and is 
still the only major grocery chain 
consisting solely of large super- 
markets. 

From nowhere Food Fair has 
climbed the ladder to sixth place 
in retail food chains and to the 
tenth among all retailers. Its sales 
in the fiscal year ended May 2. 
1959. were over $733 million and 
it expects to join the ranks of 
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billion dollar companies in two or 
three years. 

Food Fair was founded on a 
basic policy of ever better service 
to the consuming public, and 
responsibilities to its employes, 
suppliers and stockholders, as well 
as to the communities where its 
stores are located. An extension of 
this principle of service led to the 
formation in late 1955 of Food 
Fair Properties, Inc., the first shop- 
ping center affiliate organized by a 
major food chain, 

The establishment of Food Fair 
Properties represented the next 
logical step in the retail revolution, 
Just as in the modern self-service 
supermarket, the housewife satis- 
fies under one roof all of her food 
needs. so in shopping centers she 
satisfies in one concentrated area 
her entire shopping needs. 

The management of Food Fair 
is convinced that shopping centers, 
soundly conceived, financed and 
operated, will become an increas- 
ingly important factor in retailing. 

Since initial operation in the 
closing months of 1955. the com- 
pany has put into full operation 16 
completed centers while seven 
others are partially opened or un- 
der construction, A new program 
calls for the development of four 
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large regional shopping centers 
and expansion of an existing inter- 
mediate center to a regional type, 
as well as the construction of ad- 
ditional intermediate size centers. 

Within the next two years, the 
company should more than double 
its rentable area. 

Food Fair’s concept of service 
has led to the formation of the 
Food Fair Stores Foundation. 

The major endeaver of the Foun- 
dation, established in 1952, is di- 
rected to the support of higher ed- 
ucation and to the provision of 
educational opportunity to capable 
youths. For the 1959-60 academic 
year, it will make available some 
230 scholarships at 26 colleges and 
universities from Connecticut to 
Florida. 

Food Fair has come a long way. 
and faces the future with confi- 
dence of greater achievements 
ahead. The incessant population 
erowth and seemingly never-end- 
ing rise in our standard of living. 
to which our food chain industry 
has contributed importantly, daily 
create new demands on our distri- 
bution system. 

Food Fair is dedicated to the sat- 
isfaction of these demands and the 
unceasing improvement of its serv 


ices to the consuming public. 
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OST investors of modest means 
M are probably sincerely con- 
vinced that they could make huge 
profits in the stock market with 
if only they had 
more capital at their command, 

Perhaps they could, 

But considerable evidence exists 
to indicate that intelligent invest- 
ment decisions don’t come easily 
whether they involve buying or 
selling 10 shares or 10,000. 

For instance, the report of an in- 
stitution which makes equity in- 


comparative ease 


vestments designed primarily to 
augment the incomes of 83 New 
York State mutual savings banks 


72 COMMONS 





vy INVESTING 
FOR INCOME 


was made public recently. At mid- 
year, it disclosed, 72 blocks of 
common stocks—67 of them listed 
on the “Big Board’”—were owned, 
with a market value in excess of 
$42 million. 

During the 12 months ended 


June 30, 1959, this big institutional 


investor made some important in- 
vestment decisions—decisions 
which must have involved a great 
deal of research, study and soul- 
In that period. 
folio changes in respect to listed 


searching. port- 


equities included: 
@ The acquisition of 5 blocks of 
common, 


@ Complete liquidation of 6 is- 


sues, 


e@ Additions to the holdings of 
24 stocks. 


e Reductions in share holdings 
of 27 issues. 
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After the above, only Ll of the 
67 listed equities in the portfolio 
showed no change in share totals 
from a year earlier, 

Listed issues added were 6.500 
shares of Hooker Chemical, 6.500 
Sears Roebuck, 5.000 Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing, 3.000 Sham- 
rock Oil & Gas and 1.500 Southern 
Pacific. 

The six blocks liquidated were 
13.000 shares of American Optical. 
11.000 Socony Mobil Oil. 10.000 
Pillsbury Mills, 9.500 Standard Oil 
of Indiana, 6.000 Douglas Aircraft 
and 2.500 Amerada Petroleum. 

Some of the increased holdings 
resulted, of course. from splits. 
However. the additional shares so 
received could have been sold. and. 
in at least one case, some of them 
were sold, 

The 24 increases. with June 30 
totals in parenthesis. were 25.000 
shares of National Tea (42.000). 
18.000 (28.500). 
12.500 General American ‘Trans- 
portation (27.000). 10.500 Jewel 
Tea (21,000), 7.500 Eastman Ko- 
dak (15,000), 7,000 Gulf States 


Pitney-Bowes 
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Utilities (16.000). 7.000 Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric (16,000), 6.500 
Anchor Hocking Glass (17.000), 
6.000 American Chicle (16.000). 
5.900 Continental Oil (15.500). 
5.000 American Telephone & Tele- 
graph (7,500). 

Also, 3.700 Beneficial Finance 
(27,700), 3,000 Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe (15.000), 3.000 Con- 
tinental Can (15.500). 3.000 Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric (14,000). 3.000 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke (7.000). 
3.000 Standard Oil of New Jersey 
(11.000), 2,000 American Cyana 
mid (5,000), 1.500 Sterling Drug 
(23.500), 1.200 du Pont (3.200). 
500 Idaho Power (13.500), 500 
Texas Utilities (9,000), 500 U. s. 
Steel (5.500) and 400 United 
States Gypsum (7.400). 

Of the 27 reductions in equities 
owned in behalf of the 83 New 
York mutual savings banks, the 
dozen largest—with June 30. 
1959, holdings shown in_ brack- 
ets—were 8,500 shares of First Na- 
tional Stores (1.500), 7.500 Merck 
& Co. (16.500), 4.500 National 
Dairy Products (15,500) 3.500 
United Aircraft (3.500). 3.000 B. 
F. Goodrich (8.500). 3.000 Me- 
Kesson & Robbins (12.000). 2.700 
Philadelphia Electric (7.300). 
2.500 Pennsalt Chemicals (5.500). 
2.500 Firestone Tire & Rubber 
(6.700), 2.000 Cincinnati Gas & 
Kleetric (12.000), 2.000 Common- 
wealth Edison (7.000) and 2.000 
Union Pacifie (8.000). 

The 11 listed stocks in the port- 
folio showing no change during the 
12 months ended at mid-year were 
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3.400 shares of Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, 10,000 Commer- 
cial Credit, 3,500 Crown Zeller- 
bach, 6,000 General Electric, 6,000 
General Motors, 12,000 Hercules 
Powder, 3.000 Ingersoll-Rand, 
5.000 J. C. Penney, 9,000 Skelly 
Oil, 6,500 Texaco and 18,000 Vir- 
cinia Electric & Power, 

Cited in the accompanying table 
are the 20 listed stocks which led 
the portfolio in respect to total 
market value at mid-year. 

\ study of this table offers some 
surprises, such as: 

For seven of the issues—Ameri- 
can Electric Power. Firestone Tire 


& Rubber, General Foods, B. F. 


Gowdrich, McKesson & Robbins, 
Merck & Co. and United Carbon 
there was a decrease in the number 
of shares owned, but an increase 
in their total market value. 

However, for two stocks— -Amer- 
ican Chicle and National Tea—the 
number of shares held increased, 
but their total market value de- 
creased. 

Dividend income received on the 
common stocks owned jointly by 
the 83 New York State mutual sav- 
ings banks during the three months 
ended June 30, last, the report 
stated, was equivalent to a return 
on investment—based on cost-—of 
9.05 per cent. 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS, OWNED JOINTLY BY A GROUP 
OF N. Y. STATE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS, WHICH TOPPED 
PORTFOLIO IN MARKET VALUE AT MID-YEAR 1959 


__June 30, 1959 __ 


Shares 

Stock _Held 
American Chicle ..... rewscces WQOBO 
American Electric Power.......... 15,000 
Continental Can S edaniancaie ess 15,500 
Continental Oil . cows wcieee, 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours........ 3,200 
Eastman Kodak ...... wsssces TSS 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... 6,700 
General American Transp‘n. . . 27,000 
General Foods ...... . 12,560 
2 eee 8,500 
Hercules Powder ...... 12,000 
Jewel Tea .... , ess 21,000 
McKesson & Robbins ............ 12,000 
Merck & Co... coe 16,580 
National Dairy Products 15,500 
ee a ee ee 42,000 
Pitney-Bowes .... soe~ 26,500 
Sterling Drug : .. 23,500 
NNN COO soos a 5 ccc ccewars 10,000 
United States Gypsum ........... 7,400 


__June_30,_1958_ 


Market Shares Market 

Value Held Value 
$ 800,000 10,000 $ 805,000 
731,250 16,500 707,437 
734,312 12,500 629,688 
856,375 10,000 522,500 
795,200 2,000 370,000 
1,288,125 7,500 832,500 
958,100 9,000 795,375 
1,653,750 14,500 1,228,875 
1,107,812 13,000 828,750 
826,625 11,500 692,875 
744,000 12,000 516,000 
950,250 10,500 742,875 
963,750 15,000 888,750 
1,390,125 24,000 1,353,000 
806,000 20,000 912,500 
840,000 17,000 894,625 
1,111,500 10,500 711,375 
1,318,938 22,000 830,500 
762,500 11,500 674,188 
777,000 7,000 554,750 
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NEW common stocks were 
s) admitted to trading on the 
“Big Board” during the month of 
July. The newcomers were: 

Food Mart, Ine., El Paso Tex- 
as, operates a retail food chain con- 
sisting of 63 outlets in Texas and 
Southern New Mexico. It plans to 
open 13 new stores and close 3 old 
ones in the current fiscal year. 

Trading in the company’s 853,- 
925 shares of $2-par value com- 
mon stock (ticker symbol: FMR) 
began July 27. at a price of $19, 

Net sales for the fiscal year 
ended March 28, 1959, rose to a 
peak at $59.167.088 from $53.- 
957.759 in the previous 12 months: 
while net income gained to $1,- 
O77351, or $1.26 per common 
share, from $997,515. or S1.17. 

Food Mart now has more than 
3.640 common share owners. 

Four quarterly common. divi- 
dends of }21., cents each were 
paid in both fiscal 1958 and 
1959: while a stock dividend of 
3 per cent was paid in May. 1958. 
Payments in the current fiscal vear 


SIX, NEWCOMERS 
TO EXCHANGE IN JULY 


to date have been 15 cents on both 
June 1 and August 25. 

Missouri Portland Cement 
Company, St. Louis, manufac- 
tures and sells portland and ma- 
sonry cement. It is the largest 
cement distributor in the St. Louis 
metropolitan area and one of the 





two largest in both the Kansas 


City and Memphis areas. 

On July 29, trading began on 
the Exchange in both the 793.085 
shares of $12.50-par value capital 
stock and in 1.586.170 shares of 
$6.25-par value. the latter on a 
when-issued basis. Opening price 
for the old stock was $91.50 per 
share: for the when-issued. $15.75. 
Ticker symbol is MRP. 

Effective Aug. 14, the company’s 
$12.50-par value stock was _ split 
in a 2-for-l ratio, and now only 
the $6.25-par stock is traded. 
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Net sales increased to $10,- 
290,359 in the six months ended 
June 30, 1959, from $8,515,868 in 
the corresponding period of last 
year; while net earnings improved 
to $2,310.664, or $1.46 each on 
shares now outstanding, from 
$1.664,617, or $1.05. 

Missouri Portland Cement, which 
has more than 3,100 stockholders, 
has paid cash dividends annually 
since 1936; quarterly since 1953. 
So far this year, disbursements of 
75 cents each have been paid on 
February 13, May 15 and August 
14. All were paid prior to the 
2-for-1 split. The company has an- 
nounced its intention to pay 40 
cents quarterly in the future on the 
shares now outstanding. 

Packard-Bell Electronics 
Corporation, Los Angeles, is en- 
gaged in the design, manufacture 
and sale of such electronic prod- 
ucts as television, high fidelity and 
radio for home use, technical elec- 
tronics for use in the aircraft and 
missile industries and by the 
armed forces, and various types 


of plywood doors and panels. 
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Trading in its 792,100 shares of 
90-cents-par value capital stock 
(ticker symbol: PKB) began July 
14, at a price of $44.87, 

Sales for the first half of the 
current fiscal year—the six months 
ended March 31, 1959—increased 
to $24,125,962 from $16.918,971 
in the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. Net earnings 
rose to $717,723, or $1.04 per 
share, from $412,935, or 60 cents. 

Packard-Bell now has nearly 
5.000 share owners, They have re- 
ceived cash dividends every cal- 
endar quarter since July, 1949, 
The most recent payment of 1214 
cents per share——the quarterly rate 
in effect since October 25, 1955— 
was made on July 25. 

Universal Match Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, claims to be the 
world’s largest producer of match 
books. It is also an important fac- 
tor in the automatic vending man- 
ufacturing industry. 

On July 30, trading in this com- 
pany’s 1,562,534 shares of $6.25- 
par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: UMT) began on_ the 
Exchange at a price of $54. 

Profits have risen to new peaks 
in each of the past five years. For 
the first six months of 1959, esti- 
mated net amounted to about 
$2,000,000. equivalent to over 















































$1.25 per common share. No com- 
parison with 1958 is possible be- 
cause of 1959 acquisitions. 

Universal Match now has some 
6.000 common share owners. On 
September 15. they will receive a 
dividend of 25 cents per share. 
This will compare with 371% cents 
a share paid on both June 15 and 
March 1|4 prior to the 2-for-] 
split just before listing. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Com- 
pany, Latrobe. Penna., is a lead- 
ing producer of tool, die and spe- 
cial steels. 

Trading in its 626,000 shares of 
$5-par value capital stock (ticker 
symbol; VAS) began on the “Big 
Board” July 1. The first transac- 
tion was at a price of $46.37. 

Sales for the nine months ended 
March 31. 1959——the first three- 
quarters of the current fiscal year 

rose to $16.306.525 from $15.- 
346,616 in the corresponding 
months of the previous fiscal year. 
Profits improved to $1.093.667, or 
$1.75 per common share, from 
$1,087,674, or $1.72. 

Common share owners, now 
numbering over 3.100, have re- 
ceived dividends every fiscal year 
since 1912 except the one ended 
June 30, 1952. As compared with 


the June 2 payment of only 40 
cents per share, 50 cents will be 
paid on September 2, 1959, 
Wallace & Tiernan Incor- 
porated, Belleville, N. J. pio- 
neered in the use of chlorine for 
the purification of drinking water, 


ade 





and now bleaches, matures and 
enriches flour, produces bread 
dough and treats fruits and vege- 
tables to prevent decay. 

On July 20, trading in this com- 
pany’s 1,414,307 shares of $1-par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: WLT) was inaugurated on 
the Stock Exchange, with the first 
sale being at a price of $52.25. 

Sales eased to $45,147,953 last 
year from $46,732,702 in 1957, 
and net earnings slipped to $3,- 
118,092 from $3.419,518. How- 
ever. the company reported that 
profits for the first quarter of 1959 
increased to 59 cents per common 
share from 35 cents in the corre- 
sponding three months of last year. 

Wallace & Tiernan has paid cash 
dividends on common stock every 
year without exception since 1928. 
The company’s some 2,700 stock- 
holders have received so far this 
year cash dividends of 371% cents 
each on January 2, April 1 and 
July 1, as well as a 2 per cent stock 
dividend on February 13. 
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SEE THE 
WORLD” 


7.OR many years, placards in 

Post Offices and other Fed- 
eral buildings have urged young 
Americans to “Join the Navy and 
See the World.” 

So far as is known, no big cor- 
porations have adapted that par- 
ticular slogan to recruit personnel. 
But, should they ever decide to, 
they wouldn't be stretching the 
truth any. 

A survey by the Stock Exchange 
discloses few countries around the 
globe that don’t contain either an 
operating plant or a_ subsidiary 
of a listed company. The table on 
this page. for example, cites 28 for- 
eign lands where the number of 
such companies has increased in 
recent years. 

Many American 
particularly oil enterprises, op- 
erate in scores of foreign nations. 

For instance, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California is active in 
Aden, Algeria, Australia, Bahamas. 
Bermuda, Brazil, British Guiana. 
Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Egypt. 
England, France. Germany. Hon- 
duras and Hong Kong. Also, in 
India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Lux- 


corporations, 


embourg, Madagascar, Mexico. 
Netherlands. New Zealand. Nor- 


way, Panama, Philippines, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the Union 
of South Africa. 

Impressive as that long list is. 
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operations of a few other com- 


panies—notably National Cash 
Register—are even more far-flung. 

Unfortunately, we can't tell 
readers how to get a job in Brit- 
ish Somaliland, Burma, Cyprus, 
Mozambique or the Sudan, but 
we can them that listed 
companies do operate in those 
far-away places. 





assure 





28 COUNTRIES WHERE NUMBER OF 
U. S. COMPANIES IS GROWING 
No. of Listed 
U. S. Companies 


Country 1958 19561952 
Africa (South) 60 49 37 
Argentina -- ae 57 49 
Australia ; 91 76 55 
Austria. 14 11 8 
Belgium . oye ae 34 31 
Bolivia . 1 6 4 
Brazil ... 102 91 69 
Canada . . 417 383 349 
ae : 62 58 58 
Denmark acetate 15 9 
England ........ 176 170 152 
Germany (West) . 88 77 37 
Guatemala ..... 14 12 2 
india ...:.- 24 21 13 
Iran .. = 5 0 
Italy .. 48 37 23 
Malaya . 10 8 5 
Mexico . 143 117 82 
Morocco . Ww 4 4 
Netherlands .... 50 39 22 
New Zealand .. 26 21 18 
Panama chee | Sa 27 22 
a ee ee 39 35 25 
Philippine Islands 29 27 19 
Puerto Rico ..... 35 26 17 
Sweden . 24 18 12 
Switzerland 37 23 18 
Venezuela “ene 71 34 
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SAMPLE COPY 
CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1080 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED AUG 14, 1959 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 





10%o & OVER 


8 TO 10% 


6 TO 8 %o 


4 TO 6%o 





2 TO 4 %o 


LESS THAN 2 %o 














THAN 2 %o 


2 TO 4% 


4 TO 6°%o 


6 TO 8%e 


8 TO 10 %o 


10 %e & OVER 


DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 


220 86 JULY 15 59 59 
21946 AUG 14 59 29 
06 °%o CHANGE -0.5 le 








